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THE RESPONSIBILITY FOR 
CEO STATEMENTS ON NATIONAL POLICY 



This statement has been approved for publication as a statement of the Research 
and Policy Committee by the members of that Committee and its drafting sub 
committee, subject to individual dissents or reservations noted herein. The 
trustees who are responsible ior this statement are listed on the opposite page. 
Company associations are included for identification only; the companies do 
not share in the responsibility borne by the individuals. 

The Research and Policy Committee is directed by CED’s bylaws to: 

“Initiate studies into the principles of business policy and of public policy 
which will foster the full contribution by industry and commerce to the attain- 
ment and maintenance of high and secure standards of living for people in all 
walks of life trough maximum employment and high productivity in the 
domestic economy/’ 

The bylaws emphasize that: 

“All research is to be thoroughly objective in character, and the approach 
in each instance is to be ftom the standpoint of the general welfare and not 
from that of any special political or economic group/’ 

The Research and Policy Committee is composed of 50 Trustees from among 
the 200 businessmen and educators who comprise the Committee for Economic 
Development. l f is aided by a Research Advisory Board of leading economists, 
a small permanent Research Staff, and by advisors ch )sen for their competence 
in the field being considered. 

Each Statement on National Policy is preceded by discussions, meetings, 
and exchanges of memoranda, often stretching over many months. The research 
is undertaken by a subcommittee, with its advisors, and the full Research and 
Policy Committee participates in the drafting of findings and recommendations. 

Except for the members of the Research and Policy Committee and the 
responsible subcommittee, the recommendations presented herein are not 
necessarily endorsed by other Trustees or by the advisors, contributors, staff 
members, or others assorted wid) CED. 

The Research and PoE;y Committee offers lhe:;e Statements 0,1 National 
Policy as an aid to clearer understanding of the steps to be taken in achieving 
sustained growth of the American economy. The Committee is not attempting 
to pass on any pending specific legislative proposals; its purpose is to urge 
careful consideration of the objectives set forth in the statement and of the 
best means of accomplishing those objectives. 

4. 
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Foreword 



This policy statement reflects two 
areas of interest which have claimed an important share of the CED 
Research and Policy Committee's attention in recent years. 

The first ot these interests is a concern for the quality and effec- 
tiveness of education, which is critical for the economic well-being of 
American society and the full development of individual potential. We 
began our studies in this area more than a decade ago with the policy 
statement Paying for Better Public Schools ( 1959), followed by Raising 
Low Incomes Through Improved Education (1965). We then turned 
our attention to ways in which the limited resources of the schools could 
be used most effectively through better school administration and im- 
proved methods of instruction. This resulted in our 1968 statement on 
Innovation in Education: New Directions for the American School . 
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Paralleling this research has been a series of interrelated studies 
over the past three years which have been concerned with alleviating 
poverty in the United States, especially among the urban disadvantaged. 
In April 1970 we published a policy statement on Improving the Public 
Welfare System, suggesting how our country's public assistance pro- 
grams could be improved, largely by integrating them into a national 
system of income maintenance that would be available to all those in 
need. Three months later, we issued a companion statement, Training 
and Jobs for the Urban Poor . The present policy statement is closely 
related to these earlier statements. 

As noted in the Summary, this statement reflects the Committee's 
concern “with the role of educational institutions in carrying out their 
part of the nation's broad mission cf eliminating poverty in the United 
States, a poverty of cultural as well as material goods, and of opening up 
the doors of opportunity to those who have been deprived an equitable 
share of society’s rewards." It is our belief tin t improved education is 
essential for breaking the poverty cycle. However, it is clear that the 
elimination of poverty also will require coordinated efforts by govern- 
ment, private agencies, and the business sector to provide training and 
jobs, supplemented by an improved public welfare system. 

Education for the Urban Disadvantaged: From Preschool to Em- 
ployment was prepared by a subcommittee under the chairmanship of 
John L, Burns. The Project Director was Sterling M. McMurrin, Dean 
of the University of Utah Graduate School and former U.S. Commis- 
sioner of Education, who was assisted in the research and drafting of the 
statement by Larry L. Leslie, Associate Professor and Research Associ- 
ate of the Center for the Study of Higher Education at Pennsylvania 
State University. The Subcommittee on Education for the Urban Dis- 
advantaged was also aided in its deliberations by a number of distin- 
guished advisors. Various papers written by members of this group and 
other experts are being published asCED Supplementary Papers in three 
volumes, entitled: Functional Education for Disadvantaged Youth; The 
Conditions for Educational Equality: and Resources for Urban Schools: 
Better Use and Balance. 

9n behalf of the Research and Policy Committee, 1 would like lo 
express appreciation to Mr. Burns, Mr. McMurrin, Mr. Leslie, and the 
members and advisors of the subcommittee for their valuable contrh 
butions. 



Emilio G. Collado. Co-Chairman 
Research and Policy Committee 
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1 . 

Summary 

of 

Findings and 
Recommendations 



^Afhile the American schools have 
generally provided middle* and upper-income youth with the intellectual 
tools necessary for success in our society, they have commonly failed to 
cope effectively with the task of educating the disadvantaged youth in 
our urban centers. * To an alarming extent they have simply swept disad- 
vantaged youth under the educational rug, 

In the past there have always been large numbers of unskilled 
jobs for the functionally illiterate. But as technology absorbs the tusks of 
unskilled workers, the chasm between the poor with inadequate schooling 
and the remainder of society is widening at a rapid rate. Even where 
unskilled jobs remain, they are frequently inaccessible to the poor of our 
central cities. 

By concentrating this stalenient on the urban poor, we do not 
suggest that the plight of American Indians or other r ural poor is less 



*5cc Memorandum hy MR. Al l AN SPROUI . 80. 
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tragic or less worthy of our concern. We simply recognize that the urban 
areas, which house 51 per cent of poor Americans, are now in a state 
of acute and even desperate crisis with far-reaching social implications 
tor our total society.* 

The common meanings of ‘"disadvantaged” are vague and am- 
biguous. Fiequently the terms “disadvantaged” and “poor” are used 
interchangeably, and the members of some minority ethnic groups are 
typically assumed to be disadvantaged. In this statement, we use the term 
to apply to those persons whose economic status conforms to the current 
federal definition of poverty, which establishes a poverty threshold based 
on annual income. 1 We have adopted ihis definition for the disadvantaged 
because it is the most frequently used and commonly recognized and 
because it is the quasi-legal definition used by the several branches of 
government. 

Our statement is concerned with all the disadvantaged children 
and youths in our cities. We speak of 'he masses who are without func- 
tional literacy, access to employment, decent incomes, or the other neces- 
sities for a satisfying life. We recognize that whether they are white or 
nonwhite, our people have a common set of goals; these include freedom 
from hunger, pestilence, and disease and a fair share in the bounties of 
the larger society. There is a commonality of needs and interests among 
all groups — advantaged or disadvantaged. Indeed, much that is set forth 
in th f s statement will benefit education for all children. 

Three urban disadvantaged groups in particular have received 
special attention in this statement. The acute problem of the black minor- 
ity— the laigest American minority group and the one most heavily con- 
centrated in the cities— speaks for itself. Even though two-thirds of all 
urb.m poor in 1968 were white, considering the nation as a whole the 
picbability of being poor w'as less than one in ten among whites, whereas 
among blacks the probability of b*.ing poor was one in thiec. We have 
also devoted attention to special educational problems of the Nlcxican- 
Americans, who are estimated to be the second largest ethnic minority 
in the nation, and of the Puerto Ricans; both of these groups are also 
heavily concentrated in urban areas and have a high incidence of 
poverty. 2 



1/The poverty threshold for a family of four is adjusted annually hy the Social Security 
Administration. Sec AppcnJiv A. 

2/For further information on the plight of the Mcxican-Amcricans. sec Appendix B. 

•See Memorandum hy MR. DANIEfl, PARKFR. page 80. 
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Though we have given our main attention to these particular 
groups, our conclusions and recommendations for the improvement of 
education and the enlargement of educational opportunity apply broadly 
to all the urban poor. The disadvantaged of *?// ethnic groups are now 
demanding equal treatment and attention. They deserve no less. 



The problems of the disadvantaged and the causes of their pov- 
erty are varied and complex. No single solution can cope with them. 
Improved education for the disadvantaged is indeed our best hope for 
breaking the poverty cycle. Rut the ultimate breakthrough will occur 
only when the environment that fosters discrimination and perpetuates 
poverty is changed. This will require a massive, coordinated program 
that will come to grips with basic social and economic ills. 

The prosperity of the United States over the past quarter century 
or more, a greater affluence for more people than has ever been expe- 
rienced ; n world history, has not eliminated poverty and deprivation. 
Though our prosperity has greatly reduced the number of people in 
poverty, millions are in diflV jit and even desperate circumstances. The 
poor in the United States today are largely those unequipped by reason of 
some inability to find gainful employment in cither the private or public 
sectors of the economy. Their inabilities are commonly due to sickness, 
age, or other physical incapacity; discrimination because of race; or other 
circumstances, such as a lack of education or training, over which they 
have little or no control. Though the poor now comprise only ! 3 per cent 
of the population, they number nearly 25 million persons, more than 
the entire population of Canada and half that of Trance or the United 
Kingdom. 

The major institutions and social structures that most profoundly 
affect the disadvantaged wer shaped in earlier eras to cope with far dif- 
ferent problems and conditions than those now obtaining. Rather than 
working to the advantage of today's urban poor, these often serve only 
to perpetuate the disadvantages and disabilities that lie at the heart of 
their problems. Much of the social welfare structure inherited from the 
past is inadequate to deal with the problems of poverty in a high-employ- 
ment economy. 



A Broad Attack on Poverty 
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In a policy statement on Improving the Public Welfare System? 
this Committee offered proposals for sweeping changes that would create 
a truly viable, humane, and efficient system of welfare. Broadly, the 
system we envisage can be described as being based on need as the sole 
criterion for qualification whether need results from inadequate earnings 
or inability to work, thus opening welfare benefits to all the poor. As the 
basic means for eradicating poverty, a floor would be established under 
the incomes of all people through some system of income maintenance, 
with the federal government assuming all or most of the cost. Incentives 
to work would be an essential component of this system, and this would 
be coupled with programs for training and measures for assuring oppor- 
tunities for private and public employment for those able to work. In a 
subsequent policy statement on Training and Jobs for the Urban Poor? 
■'e considered the revisions required in national manpower policy to 
eliminate the chronic unemployment and underemployment of the urban 
poor by providing training and jobs for marginal workers. We are now 
engaged in studies of other vital matters related to the problem of poverty. 
These include a review of the entire health-care problem in the United 
States and a study of the financing of the nation’s housing needs. 

The complex nature of the causes of disadvantage are demon- 
strated by piecemeal attempts at remediation. Better housing, for in- 
stance, does not necessarily reduce sickness, nor does it guarantee changes 
in reading and arithmetic scores; it may produce only very small changes 
in educational and occupational aspirations. 5 Nor has the educational 
problem been solved by such programs as Aid to Dependent Children. 
Almost half of the adc children, for instance, either drop out of school or 
are educationally retarded between the ages of fourteen and seventeen; 
only 25 per cent graduate from high school by the age of eighteen. 6 

In the United States, the school has long been the most promising 
equalizing force, and thus of the social agencies and institutions most 
concerned with the disadvantaged, it is of central importance to a coordi- 
nated civic effort. As the National Advisory Council on the Education 
of Disadvantaged Children has pointed out, “Urban planning that docs 



^/improving the Public Welfare System, A Statement on National Policy hy the Research 
and Policy Committee, C >mmittee for Economic Development (New York: April 1970). 

4/Training and Jobs for the Urban Poor A Statement on National Policy by the Research 
and Policy Committee, Committee for Economic Development (New York: July 1970). 

5/ Daniel M. Witner, The Housing Environment and Faniilx Life (Baltimore: Johns Hop- 
kins Press. 1962), p. 159. 

6/M. Elaine Burgess and Daniel O. Price. An ^mcnVufi Dependency Challenge (Chi- 
cago: American Public Welfare Association. 196?). 
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not now include educational planning is not only unrealistic; it is irre- 
sponsible.” 7 In the past, far too many public decisions influencing educa- 
tion directly or indirectly have been made in total disregard of the schools. 
It is now clear that the school must be at the center of those decisions. 



Seven Imperatives for the Schools 



In this statement we are concerned solely with the role of educa- 
tional institutions in carrying out their part of the nation’s broad mission 
of eliminating poverty in the United States, a poverty of cultural as well 
as material goods, and of opening up the doors of opportunity to those 
who have been denied an equitable share of society’s rewards. We con- 
ceive education’s role in this vitally important enterprise to be the instru- 
ment by which the disadvantaged enter the mainstream of America)! life — 
the same unique role the school, played in the assimilation of the millions 
who came to this country in the great waves of immigration. But in 
resuming this historic function, education must now adjust to different 
cultural patterns and personal motivations, as well as to strikingly differ- 
ent economic, social, and technological conditions, from those with which 
it successfully coped in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. 

Past discussions of educational equality commonly dealt with 
school “inputs,” such as money, teacher-pupil ratios, facilities, and teach- 
ing materials. Too often the school considered its obligation to er t lality 
satisfied in these terms regardless of the students’ levels of achievement. 
We insist that educational equality must be judged by school “outputs,” 
by the actual achievements of pup..s in intellectual skills, knowledge, cre- 
ativity, and action. Wc believe that the American people should refuse 
to settle for anything less than universal literacy and those intellectual 
skills which accompany literacy. Except for the less than 1 per cent of 
any population group who are incapable of normal learning, the schools 
should be expected and required to bring their pupils up to minimal stand- 
ards of intellectual achievement— not some of them, but oil of them. 

How can this goal be reached? Many seem to believe that all that 
is needed is more money. Indeed, more money is needed urgently, partic- 
ularly ly the central-city school systems serving vast numbers of the d is- 



7/ U S. National Advisory Council on the Education of DNnd\ anla^ed Children. "Schools 
for an Open Society." in its Annual Hcporf (Washington. D.C.: January 31. I9SK), 
p. 45. 
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advantaged, However, it is pertinent here to reiterate the observation 
made in a prL*r policy statement on Innovation in Education: New Direc- 
tions for the American School: 

An increasing over-all expenditure on schooling in the United 
States in coming years can be anticipated. Yet it is vitally impor- 
tant to recognize that the expenditure of increased funds will not 
by itself guarantee improved education. It has become increas- 
ingly apparent that additional funds arc often employed to 
perpetuate and extend inefficient operational techniques and 
ineffective instructional methods. The nation cannot afford to 
waste its resources by investing them in schools that fail to achieve 
the level of operational efficiency and effectiveness in instruction 
which is now within their reach. 8 

Programs that give promise for the effective education of the dis- 
advantaged are being developed. We must push ahead with these while 
recognizing the continuing need for new ideas and new strategies. Con- 
tinued research and experimentation are mandatory. Among the things 
we have learned is that the attack on educational problems must itself be 
a multi-pronged effort. 

From our studies we conclude that there are seven imperatives to 
the successful accomplishment of the schools' mission: 5 " 

1 . Improved edit cat ion for the disadvantaged is the best hope for 
breaking the poverty cycle. But the schools in the central cities can be 
made genuinely effective only if there is a transformation of the environ- 
ment which conditions the attitudes and learning capacities of children 
and youths. The school docs not function in a social, psychological, or 
institutional vacuum. Environmental factors outside the schools generate 
attitudes inimical or favorable to learning which arc operative through- 
out the school years. 

2. Preschooling is desirable for all children, but it is a necessity 
for the disadvantaged.** It is now known from social and psychological 
studies that the experiences of early childhood may have a decisive effect 
on school failure and success. Moreover, there is evidence that effective 
preschooling gives the best return on the educational investment. 



^/Innovation in Education: New Directions tot the American School , A Statement on 
National Policy by the Research and Policy Committee, Committee for Economic 
Development (New York: July 1968), p. 11. 

•See Memorandum by MR. At. CAN SPROtJl.. pa^e 80. 

* ’See Memorandum by MR, PHILIP SPORN, page 81. 
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3. Education must provide children and youths with a sense of 
community and a comprehension of the world of work* It is the vehicle 
by which the child moves into the larger world and the technological 
society. It must open the door to career opportunities, either directly to 
positions that provide satisfying work or to additional schooling leading 
to the professions. 

4. Success in the education of the disadvantaged requires the 
development of total instructional systems which bring together compe- 
tent teachers, effective instructional technology, and curriculum mate- 
rials that are relevant to the interests and needs of the students. The entire 
school experience should be designed to enlarge student motivation by 
exhibiting the concrete value of education, 

5. The schools should be held accountable for their product; they 
should be judged in terms of their outputs. National, state, and local as* 
sessments of student performance should be employed. Furthermore , the 
success of the central-city schools requires increased participation in de- 
cision making by their patrons from among the minority groups. 

6. Equalization in the distribution of school resources has be- 
come a necessity. Even though equality of educational opportunity may 
require larger school expenditures in disadvantaged areas, central-city 
schools are expected to function with less money per pupil than their 
suburban counterparts. There must be basic transformations in the con- 
ventional methods of financing the schools. 

7. Continued research is necessary t to provide the ground for 
developing effective methods for educating the disadvantaged. Research 
findings must be applied in developing demonstration projects which can 
serve as models for improving both neighborhoods and schools. Dissemi- 
nation of research findings must be expanded, and full-scale programs 
mu it be established where pilot projects have proven valuable. Both 
social and psychological research relating to the conditions for learning 
are essential. 

In the remainder of this chapter, vve present briefly the basis for 
these conclusions together with our major specific recommendations. 
Thereafter, each of the seven imperatives is supported in some detail by 
a separate chapter of the text. 



•See Memorandum by MR, PHILIP SPORN, page 81. 
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Summary of Recommendations 

We set forth the following recommendations in the interest of 
generating public action to transform the quality of education. They 
are crucially important to education generally even though our specific 
concern here is with the disadvantaged. We propose thei r consideration 
by all persons, groups, and organizations that make the educational 
decisions of the nation. We especially address legislatures, government 
agencies, professional educational organizations, local school boards and 
administrators, and community action groups. 

Environment 

The children of the poor enter the school system greatly disad- 
vantaged by the deficits they bring with them of cultural deprivation and 
perhaps language difficulties. They may suffer physiological impairments 
from early malnutrition. They are far less likely to lack innate ability 
to learn than they are to lack motivation because of environmental fac- 
tors. Regardless of ethnic background, middle-class children do better 
in schools than their disadvantaged peers. 

It is clear that the causes of poverty are complex and there is no 
simple solution. But the cycle of poverty must be broken. We stand firmly 
on the principle that education is the instrument by which the poor and 
disadvantaged must enter the mainstream of American economic and 
social Life. Compensatory* and other programs aimed at achieving equal- 
ity for the disadvantaged should include all who are disadvantaged by 
their economic condition regardless of their ethnic origin. 

If the urban disadvantaged child is nonwhite, he will almost 
surely encounter segregated school patterns, compounding many of the 
disabilities he already suffers. Racial discrimination continues to be the 
nations most important single educational problem* Though there has 
been some disillusionment with the initial promise of integration as a 
means of providing equality of educational opportunity, we are com- 
mitted to the importance of integration to both human equality and 
improvement in the general quality of education. Racial integration 
remains basic to the more complex solutions to urban educational dilem- 
mas. School integration is o( critical importance for the quality and 
equality of education as wvtl as for social relationships. We urge that 
top priority be given to school integration and that financial incentives 
be offered to districts which make clear progress toward desegregation. 
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In going from a poor home to a middle-class oriented school, the 
child in effect shifts cultures and may experience a further alienation from 
society. In providing urban youth with the knowledge and skills neces- 
sary for successful careers in our technologically based society, the schools 
must respect the group values of ethnic minorities. Minority values de- 
serve preservation, and motivation for school success is strengthened by 
the self-esteem and aspiration for achievement that arise in part from 
pride in one’s inheritance. 

Preschooling 

The most effective point at which to influence the cumulative 
process of education is in the early preschool years, when the child has a 
large capacity for acquiring skills and cultivating expectancies. Only a 
massive effort to establish both public and private preschool educational 
programs will provide the preparation in motivation, intellectual capa- 
cities, and physical skills essential to success in achieving total basic 
literacy. Government support for free day-care centers providing pre- 
school education for children of working mothers should be continued 
and expanded. 

A general equality in basic student skills and understandings is 
both possible and mandatory. Nearly everyone can learn to read and 
write and develop the skills necessary for a productive life. An all-out 
national effort is necessary to secure equality of minimal achievement 
in the basic literacy skills of reading, writing, and computation. These 
skills are essential to every person, and their successful cultivation in 
every person must be demanded of the schools. 

Functional Education 

The basic failure of contemporary urban lile-a failure that is 
real for most but greatly accentuated for the poor— is the absence of a 
meaningful orientation of children and youths to the world of work. 
During the early years when his vocational interests should be kinoled 
and his aspirations fired, the child all too often is not confronted by the 
live options that should eventually be open to him. Genuinely functional 
education uses work and other life experiences as laboratories in which 
young people find real problems and tasks that require learning. 

Effective functional education requires the introduction of chil- 
dren to the world of work in the primary grades and a continuous infu- 
sion of job information and counseling throughout the school years. 
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The schools and prospective employers should jointly plan educational 
programs that will ensure not only adequate instruction but also satis- 
factory employment.* 

Most important of all is that the disadvantaged child’s options be 
kept open and his opportunities enlarged. The disadvantaged must have 
equal opportunity with others to pursue education at the community 
college and university levels and to qualify for professional and graduate 
degrees. Education must open the door to career opportunities, either 
directly to positions that provide satisfying work and incomes or to addi- 
tional schooling that will lead to the professions. It is essential that edu< 
cational programs for the disadvantaged keep open every avenue to 
higher education. 



Teachers ^nd Instructional Systems 

The disadvantaged child may be further alienated by his en- 
counter with the rigidities of school and classroom organizational pat- 
terns, as well as by his teachers’ low expectations for him. The ability 
and preparation of the teacher have a direct relationship to pupil achieve- 
ment. Teacher abilities appear to have a cumulative effect, as the rela- 
tionship is more direct at the higher grades. Because of the lack of 
flexibility and adaptiveness in schools of education it may be advisable 
to look to new organizations to prepare teachers for the central city. 
Because traditional schools of education have not met the need, new 
models for teacher education are being developed which deserve serious 
attention. Some are based on autonomous agencies that would draw their 
staffs from the universities, public schools, and private organizations. 

Teacher education programs should be designed to meet the 
special demands of urban teaching. Education for prospective rnner-city 
teachers will succeed best if it involves experience in the communities 
where they are to teach. Qualified minority grenp members should be 
actively recruited as teachers of teachers and for teaching positions in 
urban schools. To provide successful models for minority children, spe- 
cial efforts should be made to recruit mate minority group persons to 
serve as t>oth teachers and paraprofessionals, 

Extra incentives should be offered in the form of paid internships 
for teachers w ho select careers in urban education. Differentiated staffing 
patterns and salaries should be established in urban schools to provide 
superior inner-city teachers with incentive goals and rewards. The present 

•See Memorandum by MR. PHILIP SPORN, page $ 1 . 
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lock-step salary schedules do not encourage dynamic and innovative 
teaching and are ill-suited to promoting teaching as a career. 

Success in the education of the disadvantaged will require the 
development of instructional systems that bring together competent 
teachers, the most effective instructional technology, and curriculum 
materials that are relevant to the experience and needs of the students. 
To reap the technological benefits already enjoyed by industry and com- 
munications, the schools must develop instructional systems that provide 
the teacher with the instruments essential to individualizing instruction 
while at the same time general instructional quality is greatly improved. 

Accountability and Control 

The principle of accountability demands radically new ap- 
proaches to the educational process. It shifts the focus of education from 
teaching to learning, thereby forcing schools to answer for the achieve- 
ments of all groups of students as well as to assess the costs and benefits 
of specific programs. 

The schools must be held accountable for their product. Special 
educational programs for the disadvantaged should be funded only where 
evaluations have been designed to identify concrete results and the con- 
ditions necessary for achieving those results. Programs and program 
components producing superior results in teirns of student achievement 
and atiitudes should serve as prototypes for future fane mg. Government 
funding of experimental pi*. ^ ims should require appropriate assessment 
of results. 

In our large urban centers, bureaucracy has created a barrier 
between a school and its patrons. Some form of decentralization is essen- 
tial. Districts that have decentralized should continue their experiments 
in this direction. It should be obvious, however, that total segmentation 
of a large city into numerous completely independent and autonomous 
small districts could be disastrous to education, considering such require- 
ments as general supervision and review. Furthermore, there is the ques- 
tion of optimum size for a school district. 

We urge school governing boards and administrators to solicit 
both formal and informal community participation in the determination 
of school policies and programs and to establish policies and procedures 
which will make that participation both possible and effective. The nation 
can no longer tolerate conditions that prevent minorities from exerting 
effective power in matters which determine their own destinies. 
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While we urge the decentralization of large urban districts to 
make them more responsive to the disadvantaged communities, we 
believe that across the country generally there is still need for the con- 
solidation of small school districts. 

Competent business, voluntary agencies, and nonprofit enter- 
prises should be encouraged to join with the schools in developing alter- 
native educational patterns. The schools should be given contracting 
powers that will enable them to contract with private agencies for accom- 
plishing specialized tasks. We encourage experimentation in varying 
degrees of public school involvement by qualified elements of the private 
sector. Contracts let to private agencies for specific services should be 
on a full accountability basis only. 

School Expenditures 

There is generally a wide differencial between the expenditures 
per pupil in suburban and city schools. The expenditures are often in- 
versely related to need. Public school finance, especially in the urban 
centers, is not grounded in sound economic theory and practice. With 
the contimriig trend toward redistribution of wealth away from the 
central cities and into the suburbs, the financial plight of the central cities 
has deepened. Because communities rely almost exclusively on the prop- 
erty tax for their fiscal needs, there is no possibility of achieving equality 
in school financing without state equalization legislation or a basic 
change in the tax structure. 

Five actions are essential if the financial plight of the central-city 
schools is to be overcome: 

The assumption by the states of the responsibility for providing 
equality on a reasonable level of educational opportunity, 

The adoption by the states of more effective and equitable revenue 
systems taking into account ability to pay, 

The equitable distribution of state assistance to satisfy real need, 

Increased federal funds to provide more adequate resources for 
meeting the special costs of educating the disadvantaged and a 
more just distribution of these resources, 

Requirement by state governments of school-by-school reporting 
of budgetary allocations to ensure that inner-city schools and pro- 
grams for the disadvantaged receive their fair share of funds (hat 
otherwise are diverted elsewhere. 
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Research, Development, and Application 

Experimental programs for the disadvantaged child have pro- 
duced more failures than successes, but some lessons have been clearly 
learned. Low pupil-teacher ratios are essential especially for preschool- 
ers. Teachers must receive training specifically related to the tasks before 
them. Parents must become positively involved. Objectives must be 
clearly defined and made the basis of instructional materials. Programs 
of brief duration are not effective. 

There is no single best way to teach disadvantaged children, but 
it is clear that individualized instruction is the key strategy. By employing 
near and familiar materials, the school can more effectively motivate the 
child and enable him to cope more successfully with abstract concepts. 

A greatly inhibiting difficulty has been the failure thus far to 
evaluate effectively the concrete results of experimental programs. In 
urging continuing research and development in educational problems, 
we recognize that findings are of practical value only if they are effectively 
applied in ways that clearly exhibit their value in improving education.* 
>Ve strongly urge the development of social and educational laboratories 
-coordinated community programs involving not only educational insti- 
tutions but other public and private social agencies-on a scale that is 
large enough to provide an environment for the disadvantaged and in 
which effective educational practices not only can be sorted out but also 
employed with a real possibility of success. 



•See Memoiandum by MR. DANIEL PARKER, page 81. 
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2 . 

Environment 
and the Success 
of the School 



The schools in the central cities will become genu- 
inely effective in the struggle against poverty only if 
there is a transformation of the environment which 
conditions the attitudes and learning capacities of 
children and youths. 



Most of the urban poor are relatively 
recent migrants from rural areas who find that in the cities they face 
more complex economic and social p actices. From a society in whicii 
even illiteracy was not always a major obstruction to a successful and 
happy life, they have come into a social system in which r 'hoofing is the 
most reliable road to employment and general satisfaction. As the num- 
ber of unskilled jobs continues to decline, schooling will become even 
more necessary. 

That the environment plays an important role in shaping learning 
can no longer be ignored in the planning and administration of school 
programs. The school does not function in a social, psychological, or 
institutional vacuum. Environmental factors outside the school may gen- 
erate attitudes inimical or favorable to learning which are operative 
throughout me school years. 
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The basic problem is not the children’s innate ability to learn. 
It is making home and neighbo r hood environments more conducive to 
learning and making the schools’ curricula and methods relevant to the 
experience, talents, and needs of the learners. But education is more than 
simply learning; it is personal fulfillment- This requires environments in 
which children and young people are nourished morally and spiritually 
as well as intellectually. 

It has been shown that, on the average, middle-class children are 
better able to perform certain mental tasks than economically disad- 
vantaged children. 1 Moreover, children from different ethnic groups 
show different combinations of abilities as wel) as different levels of 
performance for various tasks, and middle-class children from different 
ethnic groups in general perform more like each other than do disad- 
vantaged children from different ethnic groups. This points up the 
importance of environmental factors as compared to ethnological factors 
in affecting learning Cupability. Consider, for instance, that a substantial 
majority of black children have never been over twenty blocks from their 
homes- homes that in countless cases contain no books and often neither 
pen nor pencil. Their view of life and the world is contained mainly 
within their immediate environment and the television screen. 

Another major cause of poor learning is inter-city and intra-city 
mobility. Where research has been designed to control for this factor, it 
has been shown that minority students have not regressed in relation to 
othe/s. The Higher Horizons program in New York City, for example, 
revealed that constancy in student performance could be expected if 
students remained in the same school. It is clear that all agencies involved 
with education, housing, job-training, and employment should work 
together to solve the problems relating to student transiency. Public 
housing enterprises, for example, should be coordinated with education 
because of the greatly reduced rate of transience among public housing 
occupants. As an illustration, the turnover in EaM Harlem housing proj- 
ects, including transfers to other projects, has been only about 5 per cent 
per year. 2 This contrasts with an extreme mobility rate among ninety- 
one Manhattan elementary schools that experience a 51 per cent turn- 
over of students during each school year. 

\\ is now clear that the impact of diet and disease on a child's 
health, mental capacities, and sense of values can impair his motiva- 



1 /Jane G. Fori. Jean C. Walls and Gerald S. I csscr. - ‘Cultural Background and ! earning 
in Young Children." Phi Delta Kappon. Vcl. 50. No. 7 (March 1969). np. 586-388. 
2/Palricia C\ Scion, Spanish litirlctn (Nca York: Harper & Row. 196*). p, 37. 
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tion to learn. Going to school hungry in the morning, as some do, and 
remaining without lunch has an effect upon learning, as does the failure 
to get sufficient rest at night. A breakfast program in a Cleveland ele- 
mentary school, for instance, was accompanied by a significant rise in 
reading and arithmetic scores. Likewise, the school itself moved up 21 
places in its attendance rating among Cleveland’s 1 36 elementary schools. 

Perhaps even more serious obstacles to success in school are 
physiological impairments which may lesult from improper maternal diet 
in late pregnancy and in the child's early infancy. It is estimated that 
hundreds of thousands of babies are born each year with deficiencies 
due to these causes. 3 Furthermore, the physical and mental effects of 
drugs may soon outweigh other negative influences in the urban child’s 
environment. 



Environment and Expectations 

It h especially unfortunate that the typical disadvantaged child 
may encounter few models of genuine success in his home or neighbor- 
hood but many instances of frustration and failure. He is denied much of 
the hope and expectation common in ihe experience of typical middle- 
class children. It is not surprising that many youths from low-income 
families drop out of school by age sixteen; they often come from broken 
homes or from homes which are culturally poor and which exert nega- 
tive influences on their educational aspirations and achievements. 4 What- 
ever the causes, a serious lack of motivation for education resulting 
from environmental factors is found in an overwhelming number c? 
children and youths from disadvantaged areas. Every attempt to bring 
them into the mainstream of American life will be abortive if it fails 
to strengthen their motivation and their basic interests and enthusiasms. 

The relationship of the family's socioeconomic group to the as- 
piration of children to enter the professions is illustrated by studies 
showing an almost two-to-onc ratio of middle-class students to disad- 
vantaged students who aspire to the professions. The power of environ- 
mental influence is further demonstrated by data which reveal that the 
ratio of middle-class students who aspire to the professions in niiddle- 



3/ Irving S. Bcngekdorf. “Atoms and Men; Evidence I inks Did to Mental Retardation,'* 
Los Angeles Jimcx (DcccmScr 12. 1968). part 2, p, 8. 

4/Robert J. Havighurst and l.indley J. Stiles. “National Policy for Alienated Y^uth.” 
Phi Delta Kappan. Vol. 42, No. 7 (April 1961 ),pp. 2*0-291. 
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class schools compared to middle-class students in so-called disadvan- 
taged schools is also two to one. This ratio also holds for disadvantaged 
students in schools of these two categories . 5 

The generally low aspiration among disadvantaged children was 
commonly thought in the past to result from low aspirations of parents 
for their children. But the studies which reached this conclusion appar- 
ently confused aspiration with expectation. Recent research clearly in- 
dicates that it is parental expectations rather than asp 'rations which are 
low. In general, parents of disadvantaged children are discouraged by 
their own inability to further the educational achievements of their chil- 
dren. They have experienced so much disappointment and failure that 
their feelings of hopelessness outweigh their aspirations. 

If the children of the poor arc to be strongly motivated toward 
schooling, their families must develop attitudes and behavior that en- 
courage them to look upon school as the ladder to a satisfying future.* 
Only when their families regard school as an aid to improvement do 
disadvantaged children see schooling in a desirable light. This problem 
is especially acute in the case of boys. 

Research has indicated that when poor black students are in- 
tegrated into schools with a high mix of middle- and upper-class students, 
their educational goals are clearly raised. When black students sense 
that the odds for success arc against them, academic aspiration seems to 
decline. The trouble is that the odds usually are against them. There is a 
clear need to raise the typical self-image of blacks, for there is general 
agreement that black students do in fact often suffer from negative esti- 
mate^ of themselves. 

Because our economic system has favored black women over 
black men for the better of infeiior jobs, it has both perpetuated and ac- 
centuated the negative self-image of the typical poverty-stricken black 
male. Often he does not see education as an advantage. For him, educa- 
tion is too often a false promise too expensive to pursue and producing 
little but disappointment. Even with an education, he frequently faces 
difficult and often insurmountable obstacles in his effort to get ahead 
economically. 

Most of the attention given to minority group education has been 
concentrated on the problems of blacks. A large and growing segment 



5/Erwin Kal /. ’ Review of Evidence Relating 1o EfTeclv of Desegregation on lhc Intellec- 
tual Performance of Ncgrocv* American Psychologist, Vol. 19. No. 6 (June 1964), 
pp. 381-399. 
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of the urban disadvantaged, however, bear Spanish names and are 
Spanish-speaking — Mexican-American or Puerto Rican. The typical 
Spanish-speaking American has a sensitive awareness of his culture and 
his language. But the general “Anglo" presumption of cultural superior- 
ity tends to destroy his confidence in himself and in his home and ethnic 
group. It often contributes to an emotional confusion that inhibits his 
intellectual advancement and affects his personal opportunities. 6 

The causes of poverty are complex and there are no simple solu- 
tions. But the cycle of poverty must be broken. We stand firmly on the 
principle that education is the instrument by which the poor and disad- 
vantaged must enter the mainstream of American economic and social 
life. Compensatory and other programs aimed at achieving equality for 
the disadvantaged should include all who are disadvantaged by their 
economic condition regardless of their ethnic origin. 



Racial Mix and Quality of Education 

Racial discrimination continues to be the nation’s most important 
single school problem. We are convinced that racial integration in the 
schools can improve the general quality of education. The mixing of dis- 
advantaged with advantaged students, where the former do not exceed 
about 50 per cent, appears to help the learning of the disadvantaged with- 
out negative effects upon the advantaged. 

^he report on Equality of Educational Opportunity, better known 
as the Coleman Report, has shown that of all school factors affecting 
a child's achievement the most important is the characteristics of the 
students with whom he is associated. In accounting for achievement, the 
characteristics of other students apparently outweigh in importance such 
factor as school facilities rnd curricula and characteristics of teachers. 
The report found that only the child's family background is more im- 
portant. In spite of varying interpretations of the statistics, the Coleman 
Report's major conclusions seem to be supported. 

The performance of minority pupils seems to depend more on 
the schools they attend than docs the performance of majority students. 
In the South, 20 per cent of the achievement of blacks is associated with 



6/Olark S. Knowlton. "Special Education Problems of the Spanish-speaking Minorities of 
the Southwest.” in 1 he Condition* for iUhu'ational Equality. Oil) Supplementary Paper 
Number „M fNcw York: Committee for f conon.ic Development, Spring 1911). 
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the particular schools attended, whereas only 10 per cent of the achieve- 
ment of whites is so associated. 7 A minority pupil from a home indifferent 
to education will probably benefit from relationships with schoolmates 
having strong educational backgrounds. Yet white pupils from educa- 
tionally supportive homes seem to suffer no ill effects in terms of achieve- 
ment when placed in schools where many of the pupils do not come from 
such homes. 

What benefits can reasonably be expected from an integrated 
school system? Besides the effects upon academic achievement of inte- 
grating the social classes, there are other striking results. The Coleman 
Report, for instance, shows favorable achievement gains among blacks 
who are integrated into white schools when they are convinced that they 
can importantly determine their own environments and futures. 

The Sexton study on Spanish Harlem reported that upon transfer 
of eighty-three black students from East Harlem to white, middle-class 
Yorkvillc, numerous behavioral changes were reported. Thirteen stu- 
dents showed improved attendance; fifty-one reported improved work 
habits as compared to one decline; forty-seven voiced an increased inter- 
est in school, while only one reported decreased interest. Parents were 
likewise satisfied, with only five indicating a disappointment with the 
transfer white eleven were "pretty well satisfied'’ and fifty-five were "well 
satisfied.” 8 

The schools will not be fully integrated simply by actions of school 
boards or in the ordinary course of events. The achievement of integra- 
tion in our great cities, whether in the North, South. Ea^t, or West, will 
be through changes in housing and income patterns, through an external 
reorganization of school systems, and through the continual enactment 
and enforcement of appropriate laws. The demand for separatism now 
being made by some blacks probably docs not represent the majority 
of black opinion and is not in the real interest of the black segment of 
our society. Separatism in large part is a product of the failure of the 
schools and other social institutions to provide for the special needs of 
minority people. Compensatory gains can be made in improving pre- 
dominantly non vs liitc schools, but we believe that integration is basic 
to the solution of the educational problems of the disadvantaged. 

It is not our purpose here to advance proposals on the techniques 
of integration. We aflirni our support for effective school integration and 

7/Janics S. Coleman and others. Equality of Lduaifionnl Opportunity (Washington. 

[).C. : U.5. Government Printing Office. 1966). 

8/Patricia G. Sc s' on, Spanish Harlem, pp. 51*52. 
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urge an all-out effort by schools and other appropriate social agencies to 
devise the ways and means of overcoming segregation and its destructive 
effects on education. Those ways and means must relate to the internal 
grouping and instructional practices of individual schools; the instruc- 
tional programs and deployment of students, teachers, and administrators 
within school districts; and the establishment of district boundaries as 
well as cross-district arrangements to determine racial mix. 

If middle- and upper-income famines are to be enticed toward 
integrated schools and black separatism is to be contained, schools must 
offer instruction attractive to higher ability children from both disad- 
vantaged and advantaged backgrounds. To move toward equality of 
opportunity and to estaolish a minimal level of competence requires 
offering instructional programs designed for both gifted children and 
those needing compensatory programs. Whether white or nonwhite, not 
everyone can benefit from college preparatory courses nor does everyone 
need remedial reading. 

Though there has been some disillusionment with the initial 
promise of school integration as a means of providing equality of educa- 
tional opportunity, we are committed to the importance of integration 
to both human equality and improvement in the general quality of edu- 
cation, We are opposed to racial segregation in the schools as inimical 
not only to the nonwhite minorities, but to the white majority as well. 
Racial integration remains basic to the more complex solutions to urban 
educational dilemmas. School integration is of critical importance for 
the quality and equality of education as well as for social relationships. 
We urge that fop priority be given fo school integration and that financial 
incentives be offered to districts which make clear progress toward 
desegregation. 



The Classroom Environment 



The shift in cultures that occurs when a child goes from a poor 
home to a middle-class oriented school must be considered in every 
attempt to reform his education. He is not likely to derive satisfaction 
from going to a school where he is neither well received nor successful. 
Verbal rewards may impress him very little, as he may have no interest 
in pleasing a teacher who may represent to him a hostile world. In fact, 
the value the child places on acceptance by his schoolmates often means 
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(hat he gains more satisfaction from a teacher’s disapproval than from 
approval. Failure in school may bring him more pleasure than does 
success. 

But it is of crucial importance to remember that simple integra- 
tion of the schools does not guarantee the end of racial discrimination. 
Even organized discrimination sometimes persists in the classrooms of 
integrated schools. 

The schools must capitalize on the special qualities of character 
that issue from the social circumstances of being poor. Disadvantaged 
children, for instance, learn responsibility at an exceptionally early age, 
often beginning such tasks as babysitting at the age of five or six. They 
also experience less sibling rivalry because there is less struggle for the 
love of the mother or father. Moreover, because typically in his home 
family ties and mutual aid are strong, the disadvantaged child is often 
more cooperative and less competitive than others. Here are basic traits 
of character worthy of support and reinforcement, and having important 
relevance to success in school. But the school can build upon such 
family values only if they are understood and respected by the child's 
teacher. * 

The difficulty in developing effective curricula for the disad- 
vantaged arises in part from the failure to agree upon primary educa- 
tional goals beyond the achievement of basic literacy. Much of this is 
due to the failure to define goals in terms of the values of the disad- 
vantaged. Curricula should be designed to bring the disadvantaged into 
the mainstream of American economic, social, and political life. But the 
forces that produce equality should not destroy the distinctive cultural 
values of minority people . 9 

Developing curricula that arc relevant to life in a society which 
is in large measure grounded in middle-class values without destroy- 
ing or injuring minority heritages is a difficult task that calls for uncom- 
mon inventiveness and innovation. That disadvantaged students may lack 
motivation for *he study of Shakespeare, the Hundred Years' War. or 
dangling participles is quite understandable. The task of the schools is 
to ascertain the level of the student’s readiness and to excite his curiosity 
and enliven his intellect through subjects and activities that will have 
real meaning for him. Life in (he big city, for instance, is not an inappro- 



9/t.arry L. Leslie and Ronald C. Bigelow. • RcTcsance and Self-Image in the Urban 
School/’ in The Condition % for educational equality. C ED Supplcmenlary Paper Num- 
ber 34. 

•Sec Memorandum by MR. PH II.IP SPORN. pj£e S 2. 
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priate subject for study, especially for those who live there. “Sesame 
Street” has clearly shown that life on urban streets can be a fascinating 
educational vehicle for the entire nation, young and old. 

The usual test of the relevance of the curriculum has been simply 
whether the subjects studied have value and utility in the larger society. 
Some elements o c a curriculum, such as reading and writing, obviously 
have basic value for any society. But full relevance of a curriculum for 
schools serving Mexican-American, Puerto Rican, or black children 
requires attention to studies pertaining to the history, cultural achieve- 
ments, and general experience of these ethnic groups. Some groups are 
pressing hard for separate courses to satisfy this need, and such courses 
may sometimes be temporarily justified. We believe, however, that the 
long-rar.ge goal should be to integrate honestly and fairly such subjects 
as minority group history and literature into more general courses. The 
proliferation of special minority courses can ultimately lead only to 
separate classes for blacks, Mexican-Americans, Puerto Ricans, Indians, 
Poles, Slovaks, Italians, and other ethnic groups. 

An integrated curriculum has value for all students, white or non- 
white, advantaged or disadvantaged. We cannot justify, on social or 
educational grounds, for instance, our failure to include in our textbooks 
an honest treatment of black, Mexican-American, or Indian contributions 
to American social history or the arts. These are important subjects of 
study for all students, not just for minorities. 

Beyond their common value to all, however, curricula that include 
black literature, black history, Mexican-American or Indian, or other 
minority group studies should enhance the self-images of minority stu- 
dents. Such curricula may well raise the level of achievement in literacy 
skills as well as in substantive knowledge and appreciation. As their self- 
images improve, minority students should gain greatly in self-confidence 
and in the esteem of their teachers, which in turn should improve their 
capacity to succeed in academic pursuits and should stimulate them to 
seek a “piece of the action” that has previously been beyond their reach. 

In brief, it is clear that in providing urban youth with the knowl- 
edge and skills necessary for successful careers In our technologically 
based solely, the schools must respect the group values of ethnic minori- 
ties. Minority values deserve preservation, and motivation for school 
success is strengthened by the self-esteem and aspiration for achievement 
that arise In part from pride in one's inheritance.* 

*Sc« Memorandum by MR, PH It IP SPORN. page 82, 
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3 . 

Preschooling 
and the Achievement 
of Equality 

Preschooling is desirable for all children, but it is a 
necessity for the disadvantaged. Without it. there is 
little possibility of achieving equality in education , 



jfikk better understanding of the early 
environmental factors underlying the learning difficulties experienced by 
poor children of school age has gained support for efforts to equalize 
the starting point for all children. In urging more and better preschool 
education in our policy statement on Innovation in Education: New 
Directions for the American School we observed that ‘‘apparently the 
most effective point at which to influence the cumulative process of edu- 
cation is in the early years/’ The National Advisory Commission on Civil 
Disorders has supported this position with the following resolution: “The 
time has come to build on the proven success of Head Start and other 
preschool programs in order to bring the benefits of comprehensive early 
childhood education to all children . . /’ Not only do we urge the estab- 
lishment of extensive preschool programs, but we also favor a serious 
consideration of the advisability of lowering the beginning age for regular 
schooling. 
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